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are to be congratulated on the splendid consummation of many years 
of difficult and tedious labor in their classic edition of the Coptic New 
Testament. In conclusion we cannot refrain from expressing the hope 
that Mr. Horner may find occasion to continue and complete his masterly 
work, so that it may include not only the important, new material in 
Sahidic and Bohairic, but the sadly scattered Achmimic fragments and 
the vexed question of the Fayyumic and Memphitic versions, as welL 

M. Sprengling 
Harvard University 

RECENT STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 

Various problems connected with the origin of Christianity con- 
tinue to be much discussed. Denial of Jesus' existence is reaffirmed 
in the recently translated works of Drews 1 and W. B. Smith, 1 while his 
historicity is defended by David Smith 3 and Thorburn. 4 Van den Bergh 
van Eysinga s restates the Dutch school's radical criticism of the New 
Testament books. Dujardin 6 and Hamilton 7 examine Judaism as a 
source of Christianity, while Clemen 8 studies its non- Jewish origins and 
Perdelwitz 9 traces the foreign connections of I Peter. 

Drews's volume is an abridgment from his Christusmythe, II. Teil, 
in which he answers critics and reasserts his doubts about the historicity 

1 The Witness to the Historicity of Jesus. By Arthur Drews. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. Chicago: Open Court, 1912. xii+319 pages. $2.25. 

* Ecce Deus: Studies in Primitive Christianity. By W. B. Smith. Chicago: 
Open Court, 191 2. xxiv+352 pages. $2.25. 

' The Historic Jesus. By David Smith. New York and London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1912. 128 pages. $1.00. 

4 Jesus the Christ: Historical or Mythical? By T. J. Thorburn. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1912. xix+311 pages. 

5 Die holldndische radikale Kritik des Neuen Testaments. Ihre Geschichte und 
Bedeutung fiir die Erkenntnis der Entstehung des Christentums. Von G. A. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga. Jena: Diederichs, 1912. xiv+187 pages. M. 4. 

6 The Sources of the Christian Tradition: A Critical History of Ancient Judaism. 
By Edouard Dujardin. Translated by Joseph McCabe. Chicago: Open Court, 1912. 
xvi+307 pages. $1 . so. 

' The People of God: An Inquiry into Christian Origins. By H. F. Hamilton. 
In two volumes. London: Frowde, 1912. xxxix+261 and xvi+252 pages. iSs. 

'Primitive Christianity and Its non- Jewish Sources. By Carl Clemen. Trans- 
lated by R. G. Nisbet. Edinburgh: Clark, 1912. xiii+403 pages. 

» Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes. Ein literarischer und 
religionsgeschichtlicher Versuch. Von Richard Perdelwitz. Giessen: Topelmann, 
1911. 108 pages. M. 3.60. 
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of Jesus. While the content of the argument is essentially the same as 
in his former book, The Christ Myth? the material is better arranged. 
As a summary of the negative position in general, and a sample of the 
radicals' reply to criticisms of their position, the volume is a useful 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

Smith's Ecce Deus has already been reviewed in these pages. 2 The 
English version is practically a reproduction of the German, and shows 
the same fragmentary and opportunist character which marks his pre- 
vious work in this field. He seems to give a partial promise to correct 
these defects in the future, for he says, regarding his presentation: "Let 
no one suppose, however, that the author's quiver is herewith emptied. 
.... 'Her strongest-winged shaft the muse is nursing still.'" In a 
"Postscript" the more recent literature of the subject is surveyed. 

Van den Bergh van Eysinga renders a service to scholarship by bring- 
ing together in convenient form a summary of Dutch radical criticism. 
Though this school is fast dropping out of sight, and has played no very 
important r61e in the field of New Testament criticism, it is still a matter 
of interest to the historian and so concise a statement of its positions is 
very acceptable. The author connects it with the passing debate about 
Jesus' existence, summarizing his results in nine points: (i) a life of Jesus 
cannot be written, on account of the inadequacy of the sources; (2) the 
Gospel of Mark, abridged to suit the rationalistic or modern religious 
taste, does not in any sense present a conceivable figure as the founder 
of Christianity at the beginning of our era; (3) the farther one traces 
back the gospel writing the more docetic it appears; (4) the oldest 
Christianity does not owe its origin to any individual in Palestine but is 
the product of numerous factors, among which the coloring of contempo- 
rary religious philosophy is one of the most important; (5) non-radical 
criticism leaves Paul's relation to Jesus and to the primitive community, 
with which he avoided almost all intercourse for a period of seventeen 
years, an unsolved riddle; (6) Paul's epistles as a whole are not real 
letters but writings intended for public instruction and admonition; 
(7) as we have them they betray a Roman Catholic spirit, and are 
gnostic in origin, (8) the Galatian letter, the most genuine of all according 
to the usual view, is a rather unskilful patchwork of words borrowed 
from the other principal letters; (9) the saeculi silentium about the chief 
letters cannot be explained from the traditional standpoint. These 
deductions, it should be remembered, are van den Bergh van Eysinga's 

1 See review in the American Journal of Theology, October, 191 1, p. 626. 

2 American Journal of Theology, October, 1911, p. 627. 
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own and do not represent Dutch radicalism in toto. While it uniformly 
holds that a large element of fancy is to be found in the gospels, its more 
substantial representatives have not thought to account for the origin 
of Christianity without the person of the historical Jesus. 

David Smith's Historic Jesus affords little of value for the student 
of Christian origins. As the author himself states, his book is "less an 
argument than a personal confession" of faith in the historicity of the 
gospel. Thorburn, on the other hand, has acquainted himself with the 
recent discussion about Jesus' historicity and has taken a serious attitude 
toward it. First he orients the reader in the problem by a cursory glance 
at radical criticism in Germany from Strauss to Drews. Next he pre- 
sents the historical data in support of Jesus' historicity, and, finally, 
he subjects to criticism the mythical data of which the radicals make so 
much. The argument of the book issues in three conclusions: (1) the 
Christ of Paul is identical with the Jesus of the synoptists; (2) the Jesus 
of the synoptists is a historical person; (3) the Jesus Christ of primitive 
Christianity was no mere idea but a real historical individual and the 
founder of Christianity. 

Dujardin's main title is slightly misleading, since he is occupied 
chiefly with the origin of the Old Testament books. Following Maurice 
Vernes, he makes all the biblical writings post-exilic. There were never 
any ancient prophets by the name of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah. 
These are creations of fancy, and their writings, is purely works of 
fiction. These fictions became in tum the source of Christianity, in so 
far as the work of John the Baptist and Jesus is concerned. The exist- 
ence of Jesus is felt to be doubtful; yet if he is historical he, like John 
or Theudas, attempted to reproduce the work of the ancient prophets, 
whom he and his contemporaries naively treated as historical characters. 
Thus finally Israel had prophets in other than a literary sense; and we 
are to picture to ourselves John and Jesus, as "wonder-workers, healers 
of men and beasts, wandering from town to town, living by begging or 
rascality . . . ." (p. 259). It goes without saying that Dujardin's 
reading of ancient history is not to be taken seriously. 

Hamilton also links Christian origins closely with Jewish history, but 
in a very different way. The two religions are "organic parts of a single 
whole," that whole being historic revelation. This was begun in Judaism, 
was brought to completion in Christianity, and is perpetuated upon earth 
by means of a divinely officered institution in the form of the [Anglican] 
church, the true "People of God." Christianity is "the religion of the 
Jews reorganized by Jesus the Messiah," and the Christian creeds are 
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but "logical deductions" from the records of revelation given to the 
Jews in the Old Testament, in Jesus the Messiah, and in the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Henceforth all Jews who did not accept Jesus as the Mes- 
siah cut themselves off from the inheritance of their fathers. The true 
people of God are now to be found in the church. It has two organs 
which, above all others, are requisite for the performance of its vital 
functions. These are the presbyterate, which is the organ for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, and the episcopate, through which authority 
to represent the church at the Eucharist is transmitted. Accordingly, 
the hope is expressed that all Christians will return to the Eucharist 
of the historic ministry, "because the church cannot be what it ought 
to be without that return." And the only proper basis of union is felt 
to be the acceptance of "a ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons." 
Thus our author defines Christian origins. So purely doctrinaire a 
reading of history defies critical comment. Indeed some readers may 
find it almost as difficult to take Hamilton, as Dujardin, seriously. 

Perdelwitz, by a thoroughgoing religions geschichtliche method, 
endeavors to interpret I Peter. His solution of the literary problem, 
according to which 1:3 — 4:11 and 1:1 ff.; 4:12 — 5:14 are originally 
separate documents, is of less interest to us than are his conclusions 
regarding the genetic kinship of the contents. He finds relation to the 
thought of the Mystery-religions to be close. The epistle uses terms 
and ideas which are not capable of being understood except by compari- 
son with current religious notions in heathendom. This knowledge the 
author of I Peter assumes on the part of his readers, hence he does not 
define his terms. At times his language is to be understood in the light 
of an implied contrast between Christianity and other faiths, a contrast 
which would be self-evident to the original readers but which can be 
understood by us only as we read between the lines. In fact I Pet. 
1 13 — 4:11 is thought to have been prepared originally for the instruction 
of Christian novitiates, and perhaps read to them on the occasion 
of baptism. While the details of Perdelwitz' work are not always con- 
vincing, his exposition of such notions as the new birth, union with the 
deity, incorruptible seed, "spiritual" milk, and the like, are often very 
suggestive. 

Clemen makes an exhaustive examination of items in the New 
Testament which have been assigned a non- Jewish origin by one or 
another of the representatives of the religionsgeschichtliche school. In 
plan, content, and point of view the present book is substantially a 
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reproduction of the German edition which appeared in 1008 1 (though the 
Giessen publisher prints 1909 on the title-page). The English version is 
intended to be " to some extent a second and revised edition. " The only 
noticeable alterations in the new volume are references to the literature 
which has appeared in the meantime. Yet these supplements are of a 
very meager sort, most strikingly so in regard to the debate about Jesus' 
historicity, for which Germany is especially responsible. 

The translation itself is well done. But why did not the translator 
give an English rendering of French, Greek, and Latin quotations, which 
often make up a large part of the author's text ? It cannot be that he 
feared to draw a veil over the sources cited, for he has translated the 
many passages quoted from German authorities. Of course the tech- 
nical student must always consult the original, and the general reader 
who is sufficiently familiar with Greek, Latin, and French to understand 
the many lengthy quotations in these languages is very likely, to prefer 
to read the German edition of the book. But the volume contains a 
vast amount of material of interest to a much wider circle, to whom it 
might have been made more thoroughly accessible. 

Above all else the book is a summary of opinions on the points dis- 
cussed, and as such is an admirable work of reference. Full indexes, 
even more detailed than in the German edition, contribute most help- 
fully toward this end. It is also true that the author always gives his 
own view on a disputed point, yet often very summarily and sometimes 
with all too brief a statement of the data upon which his opinion is based. 
In a field where so many things are obscure and debatable one is perhaps 
disposed to make unreasonable demands upon an author by insisting on 
caution against closing a question too hastily. We do not mean to 
class the author among the "dogmatists," but only to express a wish 
that on some future occasion he may find opportunity to discuss the more 
important phases of the subject if not with less reference to the views of 
modern writers at least with a more detailed examination of original 
sources. 

For several years Professor Clemen has been a helpful guide to 
students in this field, and the present volume further increases our sense 
of obligation and gratitude to him. If we raise a few queries regarding 
general method, it must not be taken as a depreciation of his services. 
In a field so important as this, where much work is being done and much 
yet remains to be done, it is almost impossible to avoid asking questions. 

'See American Journal of Theology, January, 1910, pp. 127-29. 
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In the first place, must not scientific research take great precautions 
against being influenced by the feeling that an idea derived from a non- 
Jewish source is, on that very account, of inferior worth ? We do not 
mean to accuse Clemen of a deliberate bias in this respect, yet he some- 
times seems unduly gratified at establishing the originality, or the 
Jewish origin, of all those ideas which are thought to belong to Christian- 
ity's "vital essence." And, conversely, the discovery of foreign origin 
for such ideas as belief in the devil and realistic eschatology, which are 
found to lie on the "fringe of Christianity," and which some Christians 
nowadays wish to discard, is thought to have a liberating effect; "if we 
cannot hold them any longer in this form we may now all the more readily 
[since they are proved to be of foreign origin] abandon them" (p. 372). 
On the other hand, Paul's uniqueness is saved, though much of his 
thinking is admitted to have been influenced by heathen philosophy, by 
affirming that this influence was "for the most part only in the direction 
which his mind had taken, or would have taken, apart from philosophy" 
(P- 73)- We question whether there is not here a lingering influence of 
the notion that Christianity to be "true" must be authenticated by 
means of a unique and restricted revelation. Is such an interest com- 
patible with a strictly religionsgeshichtliche investigation ? 

Again, to what extent may one regard the form in which an idea is 
expressed as genetically quite distinct from, and wholly without essential 
influence upon, the idea itself ? Time and again we are told, in effect, 
that only the "expression" has been borrowed; the "thing itself," 
the "idea," is altogether underived. Whether this cleavage can be 
traced so clearly in real life as in our academic distinction of terms is at 
least a fair question. Practically, we must allow that forms of expression 
rarely exist apart from the ideas they embody, and the latter are apt to 
be exceedingly tenuous until crystallized into language. Hence, when 
Christians appropriated gentile expressions, as they are conceded to have 
done on certain occasions, they would seem at least to have molded their 
idea to fit the foreign dress, if indeed their thinking did not crystallize 
itself into language under the direct influence of gentile thought. 

In the last resort is not the atomistic method, which examines and 
compares "-ideas" largely in isolation from the broad cultural and 
religious situation within the ancient oriental world, incapable of yield- 
ing satisfactory results ? Do we not need a longer perspective and a wider 
horizon? When we find Christianity growing up in a world already 
full of religions, gentile as well as Jewish, and when contact with the 
former was so close and persistent as we know it to have been, it is diffi- 
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cult to see why Judaism should so generally be given the benefit of the 
doubt in deciding the genesis of a Christian idea. Too often our author 
has, we feel, taken refuge behind such statements as "foreign influence 
need not be assumed," it would be "an unnecessary concession to the 
religious-historical school." Yet is not such influence the normal thing 
to look for on many occasions, so far as the historical situation is con- 
cerned ? 

But finally, we wish to emphasize the fact that Professor Clemen has 
given us a wealth of information, and has, we believe, made students 
in this field his debtor for some time to come. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University of Chicago 
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Scholars are more and more coming to recognize the importance of 
better understanding Paul's religious world in order to interpret the 
apostle correctly. With this end in view Bohlig studies the culture of 
Tarsus in the early imperial period. 1 His method is thoroughgoing 
and his conclusions are drawn from a first-hand examination of the 
ancient sources. These are chiefly of three kinds: coins, inscriptions, 
and literary remains. The ancient writer most frequently quoted is 
Dion of Prusa who was born about the middle of the first century a.d., 
and whose interest in and familiarity with Asia Minor make him an 
especially valuable witness. 

Three chief topics are investigated; viz., the religion, the philosophy, 
and the Judaism of Tarsus. The first topic is treated at greatest length, 
and contains the most interesting material. A study of the popular 
religion of Tarsus reveals a highly developed religious syncretism in 
Hellenistic times. The most prominent figure among the active deities, 
as distinct from the more transcendent divinities, was Sandan (Sandon, 
Sandes). He was a hero-deity, sometimes designated Sandan-Hercules, 
and was of Cappadocian and Cilician origin. In fact, it is thought that 
his form can be traced to Hittite times. As for his significance in Paul's 
day he was a vegetation-deity, who, in his death and resurrection, 
typified Nature's death in winter and revival in springtime. In this 
r61e he was a savior-deity like Adonis in Syria, Attis in Phrygia, Osiris 
in Egypt, and Tammuz in Babylonia. While Paul as a Jewish youth 

' Die Geisteskultur von Torsos im augusteischen Zeitalter mil Beriicksichtigung der 
paidinischen Schriften. Von Hans BShlig. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1913. 178 pages. M. 6. 



